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A NOTE ON THE SWAN THEATRE 

Ever since the DeWitt sketch of the Swan Theatre was dis- 
covered, scholars have been more or less troubled in reconciling 
various bits of evidence to the details of the stage there represented. 
W. J. Lawrence 1 and E. K. Chambers 2 have given sufficient reasons 
for believing that the drawing is not an accurate picture of an 
Elizabethan stage. Various writers, however, insist that we must 
accept the sketch as it stands. Among these is Neuendorff, the 
author of the latest, and, in many respects, the best work that has 
appeared on the Elizabethan theater. As a result he sometimes gets 
himself into difficulties, and quite naturally overemphasizes the sig- 
nificance of the vorhanglose Buhne. It is my object to point out a 
circumstance which, so far as I know, has not been noted in connection 
with the DeWitt drawing. In other words, I shall show that we 
have good reasons for believing that in November, 1602, the Swan 
Theatre was actually provided with both hangings and curtains. 

In a letter to Dudley Carleton dated November 19, 1602, John 
Chamberlain, that "most intelligent and well-informed" gossip- 
gatherer of his time, has the following story: 

And, now we are in mirth, I must not forget to tell you of a cousening 
prancke of one Venner, of Lincolns Inne, that gave out bills of a famous play 
on Satterday was sevenight on the Banckeside, to be acted only by certain 
gentlemen and gentlewomen of account. The price at comming in was two 
shillings or eighteen pence at least; and, when he had gotten most part of 
the mony into his hands, he wold have shewed them a faire paire of heeles, 
but he was not so nimble to get up on horsebacke, but that he was faine to 
forsake that course, and betake himselfe to the water, where he was pursued 
and taken, and brought before the Lord Cheife Justice [i.e., Sir John 
Popham], who wold make nothing of it but a jest and a merriment, and 
bounde him over in five pound to appeare at the sessions. In the meane 
time the common people, when they saw themselves deluded, revenged 
themselves upon the hangings, curtains, chaires, stooles, walles, and what- 
soever came in theire way, very outragiously, and made great spoile; there 
was great store of goode companie, and many noblemen. 3 

1 Eng. Studien, XXXII, 44-48. 2 Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare, X, 361. 

3 Chamberlain's Letters (ed. Sarah Williams, Camden Soc, p. 163). 
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This is, of course, an account of the famous England's Joy composed 
"to be played at the Swan 1 this 6th November 1602." Chamber- 
lain's narrative sounds like the work of a member of the "great store 
of goode companie." That the details of his account can be accepted 
as accurate is shown by the various allusions in the literature of the 
period to this piece of gulling practiced by Richard Vennar, Venner, 
or Vennard of Lincoln's Inn. The piece, instead of being presented, 
as is often said, 2 took the turn described by -Chamberlain; and 
"England's Joy" became proverbial for a theatrical disappointment. 3 
So notorious was the event that Vennar received the nickname of 
"England's Joy," and in 1614 published an Apology, very pious and 
very eulogistic of the King and one "Vennar of Lincolnes Inne, 
abusively called Englands Joy." 4 The trick of advertising the 
actors as "certain gentlemen and gentlewomen of account" is referred 
to by Jonson in his Masque of Augurs, 6 by Manningham in his Diary, 6 
and by Vennar himself. 7 Vennar, too, mentions the exceptionally 
high price of admission; 8 and the conduct of the "common people" 
at their disappointment is attested by John Taylor 9 and possibly 
by Savile. 10 

In one respect Vennar's account has been thought to contradict 
Chamberlain, 11 but as a matter of fact it does not, since the ridiculous 

i "Plot" reprinted to Park's ed. of Harleian Miscellany (1813), X, 198-99. The 
"plot," instead of being designed for prompter or as " a substitute for the ancient chorus," 
seems to have been an advertisement, an elaborate "bill," printed to attract the crowd. 

2 Gilford-Cunningham ed. of Jonson, III, 163; Ordish, Early London Theatres, 272; 
Fleay, Chron. Hist., 149; Ohetham Society, OVIII, 330-31; Thompson, Works of Suck- 
ling, 389; Collier, Illustrations of Old Eng. Poetry, III, Introd. to Apology. Collier (Bibliog. 
Catalogue, II, 467), not knowing of Chamberlain's letter, misunderstood the significance of 
Vennar's Apology. In his Notes and Corrections, p. xliv, he quotes Chamberlain's letter but 
neglects to correct his earlier statements. Schelllng, Chronicle Play, pp.131-33, gives a 
correct account of the production but to his Eliz. Drama, II, 562, implies that it was 
actually presented. E. Irving Carlyle in D.N.B., LVIII, 211, has straightened out the 
whole affair. 

3 Of . Jno. Savile's " Salutatory Poem to King James" (Arber, Eng. Garner, V, 636); 
Jonson's Love Restored (Gifford-Cunningham, III, 84) ; Spenser Soc. ed. of 1630 Folio of 
John Taylor's works, Pt. II, pp. 160-62. 

• Edited by Collier, Illustrations of Old Eng. Lit., III. William Fennor in The 
Compter's Commonwealth (1617) tells a story of "Mr. Venard that went by the name of 
Englands Joy" (Collier, Bib. Cat., I, 276). 

5 Gifford-Cunningham, III, 163. » Apology, p. 10. 

• Camden Soc, p. 82. « Ibid., pp. 6-7, 10. 

• Folio of 1630 (Spenser Soc, Pt. II, p. 160). 

10 Arber, Eng. Garner, V, 636. Vennar puts the matter mildly by stating that his 
play was "hist" (Apology, p. 10). 
« D.N.B., LVIII, 211. 
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flight of the guller recorded in the letter is virtually admitted in 
Vennar's 1 statement that the unexpected appearance of certain beagles 
or bailiffs "changed the play into the hunting of the fox." The 
accuracy of the letter is shown by another circumstance. The plan 
of Vennar seems not to have been original, but probably to have 
been suggested by an incident described in Mery Tales, Wittie Questions 
(1567) where one "Qualitees" after advertising an "antycke plaie" 
to be presented by "gentilmen" obtained possession of the cash-box, 
locked up the audience, and fled on a horse which he had stationed 
at a near-by inn. 2 

It is hardly necessary to state that the distinction between hang- 
ings and curtains at a Bankside theater is made by a person who was 
intimately acquainted with such things. Chamberlain's interest in 
court and university performances is well known. 3 The letter quoted 
above as well as others 4 shows a lively interest in the public places 
of amusement. That he could exercise the play-goer's privilege of 
criticism is revealed in his estimation of Chapman's Humorous Days 
Mirth? "We have here a new play of humors in very great request, 
and I was drawn alonge to it by the common applause, but my 
opinion of it is (as the fellow saide of the shearing of hogges), that 
there was a great crie for so little wolle." 6 

There is no reason, then, to doubt Chamberlain's assertion that 
curtains and hangings adorned the Swan on November 6, 1602. It 
may of course be argued that the production under consideration 
was not a play, but a special performance — "dumb show," "masque " 
or "spectacle" — and therefore the stage was fitted up after court 
fashion. I see no reason, however, for believing that Vennar spent 
much time or money in special adornments. In his Apology he rails 
at the "calumnies" of his "rude adversaries," emphasizes his 
"unjust sufferings," and implies that he did intend to have his pro- 
duction actually presented. Yet the evidence tells against him in 
this respect. His suspicious career, the whole tone of his Apology, 

• Apology, p. 10. 

8 Hazlitt, Shakespeare Jest Books (Ed. 1881), pt. 11, 145-47. 
8 See Nichols, Prog, of Jas,, Court and Times of Jas, I, passim, 
1 Chamberlain's Letters, Camden Soc, pp. 64, 177. 
6 Greg, Henslowe's Diary, II, 184. 
« Letter of June 11, 1597 (Camden Soc, p. 4). 
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the similarity of his plan to that in the Mery Tales, the fact that his 
later description of his "devise" does not agree with the description 
which he had printed on broadsides to advertise his performance 1 — 
all these things argue that he never really intended that his "devise" 
should be presented. It is possible, too, that the unexpected appear- 
ance of the "beagles" and the miscarriage of his plot resulted from a 
failure to provide the necessary "adornments" for his show. Be 
this as it may, the words of Chamberlain imply that in 1602 curtains 
and hangings were common things in London theaters; and they at 
least show that the Swan Theatre was capable of being fitted out with 
both. This fact, I believe, is of considerable significance. 

T. S. Graves 

The University of Chicago 

1 Compare Apology, p. 10, and Harleian Miscellany, Park's ed., X, 199. 
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